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ART STUDY AND LIBERAL EDUCATION: THE IMPORTANCE 
OF ART AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR AND ITS PLACE IN 
THOUGHT AND IN HUMAN LIFE 




HE teacher knows that in 
every department of edu- 
cation we are accustomed 
to gaining the best help 
from the oldest thoughts, 
and finding but little truth 
that is new in the world, 
we ,can most frequently 
arrive at that which is 
good by placing the old 
truths in new lights. The 
intelligent and sympa- 
thetic study of art in our 
schools and colleges is a 
subject so much neglected by our educational dignitaries and, if I 
might whisper the truth, so generally despised, that I propose to look 
into these ideals of liberal education which have gained currency 
among us and see with what consistency they are carried out. 
No contemporary writer on education has made a better de- 
finition of liberal culture than Matthew Arnold. His definition is 
small in compass but large in application. "True education," he 
says, "is to know the best that has been written and thought 
in the world." There can be no more magnificent ideal; it is 
all pervading and all embracing. To "know the best" that has 
been thought in the world. Not to have read all the trash which 
has filtered its liquefying putrescence through the press; not 
even to have "gone through" high schools nor colleges, nor 
post-graduate courses in universities, however good all these 
may be; but to obtain as the priceless possession of your soul 
a knowledge of "the best that has been thought in the world." 



art study what does the best that has been thought in the world mean 
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education n lts a PP»cation to art?- In other words, what place does art 
occupy in the realm of thought? Art is of supreme importance 
because it lies near to the life of the human soul, and "blessed 
is that man j" says Goethe, "who learns to know in his youth, 
what art is." "Know thyself" was the motto of the Greeks^ 
from whom our modern: education is largely imitated, and the 
phrase was written upon the doors of their temples. These were 
the people among whom : art played a greater role than among 
any before or since ; and because art reveals the soul to itself, 
mirroring its inmost feelings as in a glass, the Greek youth 
was not : considered well educated who could not accompany 
himself on the lute and judge with discrimination the merits of 
a statue or a poem. 

In art lies the expression of all sentiment and beauty, and 
these two include all that is noble and good and most to be 
desired in life. I fear the brains of our young men and wo- 
men become addled with knowledge and dried up with the 
learning of dusty books. Wisdom lingers far behind: They 
forget that life is greater than fact and high sentiment than 
man's wisdom. Thousands of years ago it was possible to write 
the Words: < r > ; ' 

"Ganst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades? 
: Or loose the bands of Orion ? * * * ; 

Day unto day uttereth speech 
And night unto night showeth knowledge." 

The noble one who wrote those words lived in an age 
when there was no telephone and no steamboat, and the stars 
were still unanalyzed and unexplained, and yet these men lived 
with a fullness of life lacking in many a great savant to-day. 
It was possible for Plato and Socrates to live With that fullness 
of life without the modern sciences, without even the printing 
press, but that life would not have been possible without senti- 
ment. It would not have been possible without a passion for 



the beautiful. It would npt have been possible without music art study 

and poetry and art. All knowledge is good. Science as it ^UCArfoN 1 

stands to-day is incomparable and magnificent. We: should love 

it and rejoice in it r So far as it is learned in humbleness of 

spirit and applied for the good^of mankind, it is noble and great. 

Just so far as the nobility that comes from- sentiment enters " ; 

into science, so far is the dead skeleton of reason^ clothed; with 

flesh and inspired with the breath of diviner^life.;; :-/: ';:; 

If education means anything at all,- iir;means: development of 
the powers of man into fullness of -life, this teing^the: goat 
toward which we are striving; it is ; worse than nonsense ;to 
leave out of account those modes of thought whiehHlie' nearest 
to the soul of mankind. Art is anword embracing those ;modes 
of thought. Music, poetry, painting, sculpture and architecture, 
in their highest estates, tend to reveal and Inspire the ■! loftiest 
feeling and aspiration^ They-uplift the spirit of : man. )they re-^ 
veal man to himself. In them have toeeh poured ntheiirichest 
treasures of the heart and intellect since the; world ibegamf* In 
the presence of the monuments of art and; music' thesagesmf 
the world have not been ashamed Ito uncover 'itheiriheadsiknd 
open their hearts. The greatest thinkers of all time have' theor- 
ized and spent their best strength upon them. ; ; If /our spirits 
refuse to yield themselves to such influences it is because we 
are dead to some of the highest and most perfect- and most 
potent phases of thought. Our; ears are deaf and: iour eyes 
sealed to all these unspoken words; Art is ' the very flower of 
humanity. It is so perfectly identified with the spiritual and 
mental conditions of a people that the history of a state may be 
read in it. The system of education which rejects it cultivates 
the thorn and spurns the rose under its feet. That system of 
education which ignores the cultivation of the beautiful ignores -' 

Nature herself, with her manifold and countless beauty, as well 
as the divinely gifted genius which interprets that beauty. The 
blind man is dead to the wondrous painting of nature and the 



^RT study deaf man is dead to the singing of the birds of the wood, but 
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education y ot so dead; as... those who, having eyes and ears per- 

ceive not the glory of art. The beauty of the Works of the in- 
spired masters is lost upon them. There is nothing but a din of 
sounds in the glory of Mozart and Beethoven or the splendor 
of Wagner. They are untouched by the wondrous poetry of 
Giorgione and Turner and we can do nothing for them. In 
schools for the feeble-minded the children's faculties "are often 
so embryonic that it takes weeks to teach them this task, viz. : 
to put square plugs in square holes, and round plugs in round 
holes. Just as embryonic faculties for the perception of beauty 
are frequently met with among both educators and educated. 
Some of the greatest men living care nothing for music or 
painting. . . 

This, is a most difficult thing for me to account for. In fact 
I can not account for it at all. I can only point out another 
contradiction equally hard to understand, and that is that some 
of the greatest philosophers of all times have been foolish in 
their way of living their own lives. There are a great many 
such anomalies in the world and certain sorts of people seem 
to get along without certain sorts of education. We must simply 
regard it as their misfortune, that they know nothing of that 
which it seems to us would be important to them, and all this 
need make no difference .to us whose aim is a broad education. 

It is necessary for a liberally educated man to have a knowl- 
edge of art. This does not mean that he should be able to paint 
a picture. As a man may be familiar with good poems without 
being able to write one himself, so may he become familiar with 
the masterpieces of art without being able to make one. The 
technical education of the painter is only for the few. The 
education of which we speak is for the many. 

Let us see what can be done that will be practical in the 
education of the people in art. The education of the child be- 
gins before birth. The unconscious pictures hanging on the 



walls will wield their subtle but potent influence. In the kin- *ART STUDY 
dergarten the child learns first of all to observe nature, notice p^yc/moN 
types of forms and discriminate differences. Here also the train- 
ing of the brain begins. The two together are carried as far as 
is consistent with the tender state of the infant mind and no 
one is more fit to go and learn how to put square pegs in square 
holes and round pegs in round holes than those unspeakable 
people who undervalue the training of the kindergarten. The 
third estate begins in the public schools, where elementary edu- 
cation gradually ceases, and more mature studies begin. A short 
portion of each day is devoted to drawing. 

If the instruction and equipments are good, the result of 
this training is incalculable. If poor, it often takes long years 
to undo the great misfortune of a bad foundation. Every child 
gains in power of observation. The talented ones become effi- 
cient draughtsmen. The studies of color and historic ornament 
are taken up, and their elements mastered. The youth's eyes 
are opened to the beauty of nature and art. The fourth step 
begins when the young man goes to college- or to a technical 
school. In college his studies in the history and philosophy of 
the arts should be continued to a high degree. . 

The halls of colleges should be filleji with photographs and 
casts of all the great master works of art. A museum of art 
should be established as a part of college equipment, and at the 
end of seven years in a university the student's knowledge of 
sculpture and architecture will become greatly. developed, even 
if he has never looked into a book on the subject; while, if 
supplemented by class instruction, the aesthetic impulse given 
him becomes incalculable. Likewise in music. It is not neces- 
sary to play an instrument or to understand harmony and theory. 
But a well educated man should be familiar with the best that 
has been thought in music also. There should be a series of 
classes, about twice each week, extending over a period of years, 
in which the sole duty of the student would be to pay close at- 
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ART STUDY tention to the works of the great tone masters rendered by com- 
AN pnnn4<nn\r P etent musicians. In the college in which I studied the most 
important department was called the " Department of Philosophy 
and the Arts." I have noticed the same thing in the curriculum 
of other colleges. This reference to -the Arts" was merely, I 
am afraid, a piece of irony, for the only art touched upon in the 
whole course was that of literature, with the exception of four 
weeks' lectures on sculpture and architecture at the end of the 
senior year. 

Finally, there is another point, an important one, and that 
is the practicability of technical training in drawing. There is a 
certain class of people who always ask, "does it pay?" And 
they mean, not does it pay in enriching the life of the v man, 
but does it pay dollars? I wish I had time and opportunity to 
write a complete discussion of this great and little understood 
question. I must content myself with a single quotation from 
Prof. Joseph Langl, one of the official reporters of Austria on the 
World's Fair of 1873. "Immediately after the war with France," 
Prof. Langl says, "the authorities of various industrial towns of 
Prussia were called upon, in a circular issued by the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry, to follow the example of France in 
the organization of Drawing and Industrial Schools; and their 
attention was directed to the industrial importance of these 
schools, and to the fact that they form the true basis of the wealth 
of France." The particular attention of business men, and above 
all, of our manufacturers, is called to the fact that these recom- 
mendations issued from the head of no visionary drawing teacher 
but from the members of a Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
men before all things practical and economical. Also notice that 
the words are " Drawing and Industrial Schools," indicating noth- 
ing else than that Drawing as applied to Industry, is what is 
wanted. Now when a Ministry of Commerce and Industry re- 
port officially that the wealth of the richest nation oh the globe 
is founded, not on its rich farming lands, nor its strength of 



labor and capital, but on the skill and taste acquired by its chil- 
dren in drawing and modeling in the public schools and their 
application to industry— this, I say, would seem to me to merit 
the attention of our American statesmen and educators. The fact 
that England and Germany have materially altered their systems 
of public expenditures after receiving similar reports from other 
sources is a matter of no jess significance. Is it, after all, so 
difficult to comprehend the fact that skill and taste applied to 
manufactures will increase the profits ? 

ALFRED VANCE CMIiRGHILL 
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It is true to say of Chavannes that he iis-^the^itvi^^l^ui'aKVe 
to whom a beautiful building might be given for decoration With- 
out fear that its beauty would be disgraced. He is the one man 
alive ; who can [cover twenty feet/of wall or vaulted. roof iwith 
decoration that will neither deform the grandeur norigarthe'gray^ 
ness of the masonry; Mural decoration in his' ^eyes istnoti merely 
a picture let into a wall, nor is it "necessarily imuralt deGOratibn 
even if it "be painted on the wall itself ; i it is -murat decoration) If' 
it form part of the wall, if it be, if I may so ^express myself, 
a variant of the stone work. i > - ; ■'■■ -^ ! ■>■' ; 

No other painter ever kept this end so> strictly before his 
eyes. For this end Ghavannes « reduced his -palette almost to- a 
monochrome, for this end > he models' in two flat tints, lor- this 
end he draws in huge, undisciplined masses. : *- * '■ Ghavannes 
paints in a high key, wishing to disturb the color of the sur- 
rounding stone as little as may be. Gray and blue are the natural 
colors of building stone; when the subject will not admit of 
subterfuge, he will introduce a shade of pale green, * ■•* but 
gray is always the foundation of his palette. 

GEORGE MOORE 
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